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reputation on the Continent; in 1698 the exportation of empty cases or
dials, with a maker's name on them, was forbidden by statute; while in
1703 complaints were made to the Clockmakers* Company that the
names of Tompion, Windmills and Quare (famous London makers)
had been set on watches made in Amsterdam, which were then sold as
English. In 1747 they were said to have been recently brought to the
highest perfection and to be exported to every part of the known world.
In 1798 an English maker who had had an establishment in Paris for
thirty years said he was always obliged to send to London for works
connected with jewelling. At this time the watchmaking artisans in St
Luke's Without Cripplegate were estimated at 1,000 and those in
Clerkenwell at 7,000. Before the building of Pentonville it had been
supposed that half the population of the parish was dependent on watch-
making. The watches made in Clerkenwell before the ruinous clock and
watch duty of 1797 (repealed in 1798) were estimated at about 120,000
a year, about 70,000 being for export and 50,000 for the home trade.
There were London makers who supplied the country trade, putting
the name of their customers, the provincial retailers, on the case. One
of these, Bayley of Red Lion Street, said that in 1795 and 1796 he made
from 3,000 to 4,000 watches a year, employing over a hundred work-

men.54
The parts of the watch were made by different artisans, for the most
part in the garrets of Clerkenwell. The methods of the trade are thus
described in 1747 when the use of * engines' had
... reduced the expense of workmanship to a trifle in comparison with what it
was before and brought the work to such an exactness that no hand can
imitate it. The movement-maker forges his wheels and turns them to the
just dimensions, sends them to the cutter and has them cut at a trifling ex-
pense. He has nothing to do when he takes them from the cutter but to finish
them and turn the corners of the teeth. The pinions made of steel are drawn
at the mill so that the watchmaker has only to file down the points and fix
them to the proper wheels. The springs are made by a tradesman who does
nothing else, and the chains by another. These last are frequently made by
women. .,. There are workmen who make nothing else but the caps and
studs for watches.... After the watchmaker has got home all the... parts of
which it consists, he gives the whole to the finisher, having first had the brass
wheels gilded by the gilder, and adjusts it to the proper time. The watch-